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written by Governor Thomas HutcMnson, of
Massachusetts, and others to William Whately,
a member of Parliament and under-secretary
of state, and containing expressions reflecting
on the motives and course of the patriot
leaders and urging the need of stronger royal
control, fell into Franklin's hands. Franklin
sent the letters to Thomas Gushing, speaker
of the Massachusetts House of Representa-
tives, but without giving direct permission to
publish them. The letters were, of course,
promptly printed, and greatly intensified the
popular bitterness against the crown officers in
the colony. When the letters appeared in Eng-
land, a storm of denunciation burst upon
Franklin. At an inquiry into the matter before
the Lords of Trade, in January, 1774, Franklin
was abusively denounced by Wedderburn, the
solicitor-general, and was shortly removed
from his office of deputy postmaster-general
for North America. He continued to act as
agent, and in December, 1774, with Arthur
Lee and William Bollan, representing Massa-
chusetts, presented to Lord Dartmouth the
declaration of rights and the petition to the
king adopted by the first Continental Congress.
His popularity had been shattered, however,
and this, together with the decision of the
ministry to compel the obedience of the col-
onies, terminated his usefulness for the time
being. In March, 1775, he sailed for America,
destroying with his departure the last hope of
reconciliation between the colonies and the
mother country.

Before he reached Philadelphia, the Revo-
lutionary War had begun, and the day after
his arrival he was chosen a delegate to the
second Continental Congress. He drew up the
first plan of union laid before Congress; organ-
ized the postal system, himself holding the
office of postmaster-general and served on the
committee to confer with Washington at Cam-
bridge. He was at the same time chairman of
the Pennsylvania Committee of Safety; served
for a time as member of the Assembly; and in
1776 was president of the constitutional con-
vention of the State. He was also a member
of the committee which drafted the Declara-
tion of Independence, When Lord Howe, in
the summer of 1776, undertook to treat with
Congress for reconciliation, Franklin served as
one of the commissioners with whom Howe
vainly discussed the matter. In September he
was chosen envoy to France, to act in co-
operation with Arthur Lee and Silas Deane.

On his arrival in France, Franklin was wel-
comed with enthusiasm. His great skill as a
negotiator and immense personal popularity,

re-enforced by the then hereditary antipathy
of the French and English people for each
other, conspired to favor the purpose of his
mission. A treaty of alliance with the United
States was signed by the French king on Feb.
6, 1778. With John Adams and John Jay he
concluded with. Great Britain the provisional
treaty of peace of Nov. 30, 1782, which was
superseded by the definitive treaty, in the same
terms, of Sept. 3, 1783. He continued to dis-
charge the duties of minister plenipotentiary
at Paris until 1785, when, in consequence of
advanced age and increasing infirmities, he
was relieved at his own request.
On his arrival at Philadelphia, in September,
he was elected president of the Council of the
State, an office which he held for three years.
The presidency of the trustees of the Uni-
versity of Pennsylvania was also conferred
upon him. He was not among the first repre-
sentatives of Pennsylvania in the Federal Con-
vention of 1787, which framed the Constitu-
tion, but was shortly chosen to a seat in order
that, in case of the absence of Washington,
'there might be some one whom all could agree
in calling to the chair.1 His last public act was
the signing of an anti-slavery petition to Con-
gress as president of the Pennsylvania Society
for Promoting the Abolition of Slavery,
Franklin died in his eighty-fourth year, on
April 17, 1790. A great multitude followed his
body to its final resting place in Christ Church
Cemetery, Philadelphia. Congress voted to
'wear the customary badge of mourning for
one month7; and Mirabeau pronounced in the
National Assembly of France an eloquent
eulogy upon him.
Franklin's writings continue to this day to
be republished in almost every written tongue.
His complete writings, which have been edited
by John Bigelow, Jared Sparks, and A. H.
Smyth, consist almost exclusively of letters
addressed to private individuals, very few of
which were given to the press in his lifetime.
Even his scientific discoveries were communi-
cated to the world in letters to personal friends.
The very interesting Autobiography was spe-
cially edited by Bigelow. Consult the Lives
by Sparks, J. Parton, and J. T. Morse, Jr.;
J. B. McMaster's Benjamin Franklin as a
Man of Letters; P. L. Ford's The Many-Sided
Franklin; S. G. Fisher's The True Benjamin
Franklin; E. E, Hale and E. E. Hale Jr.'s
Franklin in France; MacDonald's Some Ac-
count of Franklin's Later Life (1905); Eliot's
Four American Leaders (1906); Pepper's The
Medical Side of Benjamin Franklin (1911).
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